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ABSTRACT 

The field of conflict resolution in the social 
studios curricula is considered in this paper,. The author presents a 
repertoire of creative and peaceful conflict resolution approaches in 
a copyrighted appendix. Techniques are described and contrasts are 
drawn with current social studies curricula. Some of the effects of 
teaching part of the repertoire to some high school students is 
reported. The proposed creative, peaceful approaches to international 
conflict are organized into six categories based on what dimension of 
a conflict is mainly involved: the parties involved, the bases of 
conflict, the location, the timing, the nature of the involvement, 
and the caiises. It is suggested that the value of including conflict 
resolution in social studies curricula is that creative, peaceful 
approaches can provide options that can reduce the necessity for a 
persisting stalemate, can reduce the need for tension to continuously 
escalate while negotiation continues, and can reduce the likelihood 
of exhausting all the promising nonviolent strategies for dealing 
with a particular crisis, (Author/SHM) 
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SQMiL iSPFECTS OF T£ACHINQ ADOLiSCEi^TS SOm 
CSMTIVLj mCEFUL CONFLICT RESOLUTICN APPROACHES 




Richard V/. Fogg 
State University College at Buffalo 
1300 JEIzrsrood Avenue Buffalo, New York 1U222 



Nearly all of the available soolal studies curricula neglects the field of 
conflict resolution. Curriculum specialists are now showing considerable inter- 
est in filling the gap, but they are having trouble finding a variety of conflict 
resolution approaches. I have made a beginning on preparing a repertoire of cre- 
ative and peaceful approaches. I would like to describe it, show how it contrasts 
with presently available social studies ctirricula, and report some of the effects 
of teaching part of the repertoire to some high school students. 

In the early '60 's, because of their concern about nuclear war, behavioral 
scientists began suggesting creative, peaceful diplomatic Innovations for use when 
traditional diplomacy reaches an impasse. These innovations form a distinct class 
of conflict resolution methods which seem not to have been collected into one book 
nor considered as a separate class. I will sketch a definition of this creative, 
peaceful class of approaches and will present a repertoire of about four dozen 
such approaches, which is in the mimeographed handoiut. Hopefully ^Uils repertoire 
is sufficiently powerful and lengtlip to convince people of the inexhaustible num-* 
ber of means for dealing with conflicts without using violence. As a result the 
search for these means can be prolonged during dangerous crises. 

i^lxamples trcm the repez*tolre Include nonviolent demonstrations, Charles 

Osgood's Qraduated Reciprocal Initiatives in Tension-reduction (with the acronym, 

GRIT), , Muzafer Sheriffs superordlnate goals, and Roger Fisher *s fl-actlonatlon 
U 

of cox^lct. 

1 . Adapted trm Some Effects of Teaching Adolescents Some Creative^ Peaceful 
Apiaroaches to International Conf^ctj Richard W. Fogg^ 1972^ , Harvard 
School of Education, (Unpublished dissertation available on mlerofUm). 

2. Charles Osgood, An Altercative to War or Sunrender^ Urbana, HI., 1962. 

3. Muzafer Sherlf, In Coamon Predloaaeiitj BostoUj Houston ttLfflln, 1966. 
U. Roger Fisher, International Conflict for Begijmerss N. 7., Harper, 1969. 
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Graduated Heciprocal Lxltlatlves in Tension-reduction are announced de-esca* 
latlon atpe taken without consulting the opponent. The purpose of the initia- 
tive is to induce the opponent to f oUoif auit idth a step of his own^ folloifed 
by one by the original party, etc. Each step is small enough so that one oppo- 
nent cannot take advantage of the other. The GRIT approach is particularly appli* 
cable when opponents are umrilling to negotiate vith each other. One of its pmr- 
poses is to redtace tensions sufficiently so that opponents will negotiate idLth 
each other* Arms races would seem to be a particularly relevant issue for the 
ORIT approach. 

Superordinate goals are purposes that cannot be achieved without cooperation 
among contenders and which offer goal-satisfaction for all sides. These goals 
supersede the lower-order goals v/ith which the contenders began. In the Cuban 
znissile crisisi fco* exan^e, the Soviet goal of installing the missiles and the 
United States ' goal of removing them ueru superseded by the superordinate goal 
of avoiding nuclear irari making possible the removal of the missiles in return 
for a no-^invasion pledge. Cooperation on superordinate goals can reduce hostil- 
ities, making further cooperation possible. 

f^actionatisn of conflict means the breaking up of disputes into elements 
that might be settled separately. The more easily resolved elements are dealt 
with first to build a momentum of trust. If trust is not forthcoming, a partial 
solution is at least salvaged. The Test Ban !Ibreaty barring nuclear tests above 
ground but not below it stands as an example. 

The general class of creative, peaceful approaches to conflict is considered 
here in an international context, but it applies to all levels. These approaches 
are alternatives beyond flight, fight, or sinqple conqpronise (where the only 
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question is where the loaf will be split)* They are often built on contenders* 
.canmon interests • 

Creative^ peaceful approaches to conflict can be distinguished from the 
ordinary^ peaceful class of approaches* from ordinary^ tough ones; and from creative^ 
tough ones. The ordinaz7j peaceful class of approaches includes sixiQsle compro- 
mises. The ordinary ^ tough class of approaches includes the threat of a military 
frontal attack or of an economic boycott. The fourth class* invt)lve8 creative^ 
toug^ methods^ such as a fait accomplis.^ The chart in the printed copy of this 
talk clarifies the four classes. 



^ Four Glasses of Approaches to Conflicts 
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I have distinguishes four inclusive classes of conf lict-manageiaent 
approaches, each of tihich has dozens or perhaps hmidreds of indiviciual approaches « 
These, in turn, are very use;rul for generating specific strategies, of which there 
is an infinite mimber. An example of a strategy of ordinary, peaceful compromis- 
ing would be Ad3.ai Stevenson's suggestion during the Cuban missile crisis that 
the American missiles in Turkey be removed in return for the removal of the Soviet 
ones in Cuba* An example of an ordinarj^, tough threat in that ci^isis x-rould be 
the military alert. The agreement not to invade Cuba if the misisiles were removed 
would be an example of a peaceful, creative superordinate goal. The partial quar- 
antine of Cuba would be an example of a tough and creative blockade approach. 

Sometimes strategies within all four classes are used in a single crisis. 
Often a strategy from one class depends for its success upon the use of a strategy 
from another class. Nonviolent demonstrations, for example, are a creative, 
peaceful approach which frequently depend for their effectiveness on the fear 
that things will get out of hand and become violent. 

Let us return to the creative, peaceful class of approaches and define, its 
terms. The concept, creative, in the sense used here means productive, unusual, 
remote, flexible, and numerous. These qualities are taken mainly from Guilford's 
list of factors that make up creativity For lack of time, I will not develop 
the meaning of these factois. Definitions can be found in the chart in the 
mimeographed version of tLis talk. (See Figure 1 on Page 5«) 



5. Joy Paul Guilford, The Nature of Human Intelligence 3 W. X., McGraw-Hill, 
1967, Ch. 6. 
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Figure 1 ~ Aspects of creativity in conflict resolution 



Productive 

Che arranges gcal^satisf action for all contenders* • 
One avoids destruction^ minimizes threats^ seeks force reductions* 
Unusual 

One goes beyond fighting, doing nothizig, arrangiixg simple compromise or 
bargaining, x^re the question is only xfhere the loaf will be split • 

The creative solution is not often thou^t of at first. 

Remote 

Hay Include a change of set. 

Is beyond the bargaining positions the contenders began with« 
Flexible 

No ccmponent of ^e problem is initially taken as given. 
One can cooperate and contend with another party concurrently. 
Numerous 

Many strategies are conceived. 

the concept, peace, in the negative j passive sense is easy to define i the 
absence of war or other hostilities. the active sense^ peace means those 
Interactions that promote harmonious relations and promote development of 
personal potentialities. Suph interactions might be trade relations mariced by 
distributive justice^ cultural relations marked by diffusion, and dispute 
settlement that is. likely to avoid an outbreak of hostilities. Further, active 
peace Involves relationships that are Intended to reduce levels of armaments. 
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Finally it requires an attitude among adversaries whereby they seek to preserve 
each other's Interests and identity. 

Uhen translated into curriculum the creative^ peaceful class of conflict 
resolution approaches contrasts with othar social studies cxirricula* Such a cur«* 
riculum is mainly cognitive^ while many others having to do with conflict az*e 
mainly affective^ urging amity among peoples or urging peaceful x*esolution of 
conflict out of an appreciation for the dangers of and horrors of war. Hy pro- 
posal would have students consider a large variety of ways of dealing with a 
given conflict^ whereas many social studj.es matezrials offer only a few ways 
frequently falling under liberal, conservative, and middle**of»the road positions. 
Host of the new social studies projects teach general methods of inquiry, such as 
historical methodology or legal Justification procedures. IbnpOLicit in the work 
of these projects is the assumption that the student wj^Xeam to recognize, 
conceive, and evaluate conflict resolution methods on his own. Itoat curricula 
faUt to stress strategizing, except simulation games. These, however, rely 
maixHy on the students' imaginations, with the result that sqphiatlcated etrat- 
egies too often fail to come to mind. And finally, a stu€^ of a spectrum of 
conflict resolution approaches stresses what could be done about crises; as op-* 
posed to traditional curriculum, which focusses on what was done; and the new 
social studies, which emphasi^s opinions about what should be dcme; and radical 
curriculum, which concentrates on idxat the student will do about a conflict. 
Obviously the repertoire presented here could be used by curriculum makers of 
all theso types. 

Curriculum specialists of all persuasions are chastened as to the power 
of schooling to make major changes in students* cognitive capacities - a point 
which I^m sure does not need to be documented here, and which Fiaget knew all 
,9^Llong. A tendency, for exanqple, for a student to think in stereotypes is likely 



to be very stable. I wovild like to suggest that even though such studejits can 
rarely be taught to avoid categorical thinking, they can more readily/'^e taught 
to expand the number of categories they will consider when dea^in^ with a problem. 
Some research I have done lends support to this proposition. ~^ 

The study centered around the teaching of a three xieek unit on the fo\ir cre- 
ative, peaceful approaches to conflict mentioned above to three classes of high 
school seniors in a community typical of "middle ^Imerica." The approaches were 
taught by programmed instaruction and x^ere then applied hy the students in discus- 
sions of current and hypothetical crises. The instruments used to measure the 
effects of the teaching were a classrocm test, a preference questionnaire, and 
interviews. I taught the classes, and the control group xvas made up of three 
other classes. 

The hope was that the teaching tfould move the students beyond the tendency 
to respond to international crises by conceiving of and favoring only fighting, 
tuispccified ^'talking things over," or doing nothing. I had observed this closed- 
minded "fight-gab-or do nothing »^ syndrome widely before and documented it ±n the 
responses of the students described here. The study rests on the faith that if 
many creative, peacefuD. ways of avoiding wars were xiidely taught, . fewer wars 
would occur. 

One of the main purposes of this ertudy was to examine the effects the cre- 
ative, peaceful approaches woxild have on the closed-minded students. The Rokeach 
dogmatism scale was used to define closed-mindedness. Such people tend to dis- 
trust^ an opponent but to trust their own government to an excessive extent in 
both cases. Considerable question existed in my mind as to whether those stu- 
dents would even respond to the approaches. These encompass new belief systems, 
which Rokeach shoxzed closed people have trouble dealing x-rith, hope was that 



they would respond to the approaches becaxxse these are themselves rigid in the 
sense of being limited^ defined categories « 

Ih spite of the theoretical doubts about whether the closed students would 
respond to the approaches and in spite of the comprehension difficulties some of 
these students had^ many of them x*eadily accepted the approaches and found occa- 
sion to use them in their o\m lives. (Txxenty-three students - half of the experi- 
mental group - were interviewed concerning transfer effects. 60^ of these 8tu«- 
dents both open and closed ones - claijoed to have used the approaches in their 
am lives ^ even though no assignment to do so had been made. The regular teacher 
doubted half of the usage claims^ but even so> the transfer effecS was strong. 
He did not doubt closed students more than open ones»} Indeed^ to a striking 
extent^ it was the closed students i;ho said they did use the approaches. 
The uses were specified in each case. 



^e 23-student subsample that was studied for transfer effects resembled the 
experimental group as a whole in several Important respects: 

Experimental 
Subsanqple group 
IQ 107 106 

Average test grade C+ 
Social Class 

(10-point scale) 3#7 3*h 

Average Rokeach score -.26 «.21 \ 
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The cross tabulation iss 

^ Claimed to Claimed not to 

have used the have used the 
approached approaches 

Open students 

(XRokeach score: +*09)* I h 8 

Closed students 

(X Rokeach score: -;79) 10 1 

Totals , 1U 9 

•Wisdian for whole sample: -•21) 23 
These results are statistically significant the ^i square test (P .01 )» 
(But they are not fully relial)le bec^xxse the second cdunn has one less stii- 
dent than .^.s needed to inake that test appropriate^ ) 

These results probably caxi not be explained as being due to rscquiescence 
differences because both the fsconp that trar^f erred the use of the approaches 
to their own lives and the group that did not had sixnil'^r acquiescence scores 
on no^ test of that quali^* Possibly the results can be explained partially 
by the fact that the transfer group had a higher mean IQ (110) than did the 
nontransfer group (103), 

An example will show how students used the approaches. The custom in 
the ccramunity i^ere I taught is to go on dates which are not planned in ad- 
vance and which involve circulating through stores and gathering places Cor 
young people. There are more places to go than time will allow and uter^ are 
places which only one partner wants to visit. The closed students are e^\;ight 
between the old belief that the boy chooses where to go and the modem belief 
that the girl should have a say • particularly on such dates where masy of the 
things to do cost nothing. The result is a oc2u»tant^ tense attempt hy loembers 
of both sexes to have their own way« The open students are somewhat open to 
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the new beliefs and are trusting enough to ask their partners wh.at they would 
like to do some of the time» The tension-reducing initiatives :*evealed to some 
of the closed students a mechanism for reciprocal giving in to the other per- 
son's desires in smaLl steps ^-lithout being exploited. After thi\ teaching, these 
students began a date \T±th an offer to go x^here the partner wanted* They found 
that the partner reciprocated the offer later, 

A quotation from a closed student provides another example-: "One day my 
boss wanted me to do one thing and I wanted to do another so we settled on a 
third thing, the backlogged filing,'^ This resolution is a supe;rordinate goal. 
The same approach was used by a student to work out his view of what to do about 
the Vietnam war: he favored placing the problem under the contriDl of an inter- 
national commission,, The students where I taught have the usual conflicts 
adolescents face, such as occasional disagreements with their dates, arguments 
with their parents about how late to stay out at night, and conjlicts in their 
minds about what the country should do about the serious problens it faces • The 
open students have found a variety of x-rays to deal viith such conflicts* Besides, 
when faced x^ith a problem, they handle it intuitively, not xd-th prescriptions. 

The closed students, however, sxx££er more tension over their personal con- 
flicts and they have more frustration about public problems becau£;e these stu- 
dents do not like x;hat is happening in Vietnam and other areas, do not knoi-j 
wnat else could be done, and yet chauvinistically support government leL.dership 
on principle. 

The approaches seem to have done for the closed-minded students x^^hat gen- 
eralizations about conflict resolution had failed to do in the past* These 
students have been told many times that violence should be minimised, tension 
reduced, and common interests sought (i. e,, the principles behind the 
approaches J • The students had been told that the spirit is xfhat cotints in such 
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things, not so much the letter^ I had tried to teach the spirit of the approaches 
in the pilot study Td.thout success in 'Ohe case of the closed-minded students. But 
closed-minded students had not been able to work out tho letter because of depend- 
ence on authority; because of conflicting principles, such as the idea that a con- 
tender can not be trusted; and other reasons. The approaches helped untie the 
bind for these students by spelling out sophisticated tjays of resolving conflicts 
in an authoritative way, in specific ways, and in an overarching (superordinate) 
way that would allow the students to continue to distrust the out-groups with 
x^hom they or their country are contending while working for common interests 
opponents can be trusted to work for. As well, the stress in the approaches on 
common interests would make it possible to. deal i-^th people with strange belief 
systems without having to consider whether those systems have values which would 
suggest modifying one's ovm dogmatically held belief system. 

The closed students may have been able to accept the approaches because 
familiar reasons for doing so could be found. The main reasons used were to 
reduce violence and to add new ways of compromising. The open students x^ho 
accepted the approaches gave reasons involving violence reduction, but seemed 
already to know a variety of ways of compromising «^ One closed-minded and very 
bright girl expressed the two reasons in this way: "I believed before that force * 
was the only xray or else compromise. Nox^r I see that there's more than one xyay 
to compromise, and other more satisfactory ways of dealing with problems." 

The c3,osed students, then, apparently had a limit3d, categorical viexr of 
compri-Dmise, xThich the approaches extended. This result fulfilled one of the 
main purposes of the teaching, which was to increase the categories of response 
to problems that closed students xjould consider. 

The results of the teaching for the closed-minded students were modest; 
^ I saw no evidence of greater openness in general, greater l-rust, or greater 
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empathy as yet* But the approaches provided the important step of specifj^'ing 
alternatives for resolving conflicts in dilemmas and impasses where hostile asser- 
tion or simple compromising had not worked. 

To sum up, marjy of the students learned to recognize and generate a large 
variety of peaceful strategies for dealing with conflicts and used these to re- 
place more militant strategies they initially conceived for dealing x^rith pa^rticu- 
lar conflicts. .This process occurred often in cD.ass discussion and in both the 
questionnaire and interviews . A particularly important finding of the study was 
that the creative, peaceful approaches to conflict serve important purposes for 
closed-minded students in expanding their thinking about peaceful conflict resolu- 
tion beyond a limited view of compromise. 

The overriding value of the creative, peaceful approaches is that they can 
provide a spectrum of options that can reduce the necessity for an endlessly per- 
sisting stalemate, reduce the need for tension to continuously escalate while 
negotiation drags on, or reduce the likelihood of exhausting all the promising 
nonviolent strategies for dealing iTith a particular crisis. Thus, when students 
consider a particular conflict, they are mor. .'■ .kelj' to come up with options 
which preserve the interests of themselves and their opponents x-Jithout violence. 

It is my hope that the repertoiy;e presented here Td.ll be of use to curricu- 
lum witers who would like .to include the dimension of sophisticated conflict 
resolution in their work* .... 
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APP JDIX ..i ^' 

CRLlATIVr., PEAC.:-FUL -■iPPROiiCIL';S TO IriTL^itlATIONiOi COi^JFLICT 



Introduction 

Ttiis repertoire gives some approaches for dealing xrith international conflicts 
when ordinary negotiation has failed and when threats seem dangerous to use as a 
mainspring for 3|psolution^ The list was gathered froia among the international 
relations literature, though the items on it could be used in any sort of con- 
flict. Elmore Jackson and Fred Charles Ikle^ made earlier attempts at the same 
sort of list, and both found the task to be a fledgling, pioneering one, as it 
still is. Indeed, the repertoire could never be finished, as there are probably 
an infinite number of variants that could be devised. The point is to become 
adept at using a numbsr of variants that could be devised. The point to 
'hezome adept at using a number of the approaches and to be alert to the under- 
lying idea that varying anything in a conflict can produce a neii approach for 
settling it. 

as an inclusive convenience for organising the repertoire, the approaches 
are divided into six categories based on what dimension of a conflict is mainly 
involved: the parties involved (";iho")5 the bases of the conflict (^^Jhat'O^ the 
location ("'^ere"), the timing (^H^L.en'Oj the nature of the involvement ("How^O^ 
and the causes (^'IJhy"). I^iany of the items involve more than one of these cate- 
gories. The explanation of each item is brief because the repertoire is more of 
a checklist than a complete treatment. Most of the items on the list can them- 
selves be broken up into several subcategc»ries. Nonviolence, for example, has 
over 200 forms in Gen^ Sharp's dictionary. ^ 

In contrast to the approaches given here, many peace plans are long-tenn 
affairs. However, the time difference is not so distinguishing as it may at first 
appear, for the longer term approaches are likely to come about in increments 
marked by the very sort of crises discussed here. Indeed, major system-change 
itself may not come about except in reaction to a major nuclear crisis. Thus 
crisis management of the sort presented here is closeily connected to more funda- 
iiiental approaches to peace. 



^ Taken from Some xiffects of Teaching Adolescents Some Creative^ Peaceful 
Approaches to International Conflict , Richard Fogg, Harvard School of Education, 
1972 (Unpublished dissertation available on microfilm). 
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I. Var?/ IJho is Involved 



A. Unilaterally take an initiative, hoping to influence the adversary. 

1. Graduated reciprocation in tensicn-reducticu (GRIT/. One 
side de-escalates by a siuall ainount. If the other side follows suit, 
further de-escalation can proceed. Each step should be sufficiently 
small so that the other side cannot take advantage of it. The tech- 
nique is used i/hen face saving problems or the liive prevent contenders 
from negotiating an agreement. (Arms budget reduction are particu- 
larly amenable to GRIT.) 

2, Acceptable fait accompli. An issue can be settled unilaterally in 
a uay that accounts sufficiently well for everyone's interests that no 
one opposes the settlement. (vAien it becarae clear that the Berlin uall 
signalled the end cf the Berlin crisis, settling the problem of the flovr 
of refugees, which had troubled both sides, the x^all was regarded as an 
acceptable fait accompli . ). 

3. Tacit agreements. The parties to a dispute can separately settle 
it x-jhen it is politically impossible to deal mth it by agreement. 
(After the peace talks in the Korean u^ar began, the dispute between 
patrols of soldiers as to x/hich side controlled what ground was settled 
temporarily in this xjay: Communist patrols took to the high ground, Ui\l 
patrols stayed in the va3.1eys in a few areas.) 

B. Call in a third party to help settle a dispute. 

1 . .Irbitration. Each side in a dispute selects individuals such 
as judges to decide upon a solution. These individuals choose one or 
more people x^rho are acceptable to both sides to join the panel, par- 
ticularly in order to break tie votes. Before agreeing to establish 
an arbitration panel, the parties to a dispute agree to accept its 
decision as binding. (In 1895 a boundary dispute betx-jeen British Guiana 
and Venezuela threatened to lead to xjar betXTeen I?ritain and the United 
States over the question of British territorial <;incroachraent in the 
Western Hemisphere. Arbitration settled the dispute.) ^ 

2. Mediation or good offices. A mediator can serve as a communi- 
cations linic betx/een contenders, improve their perceptions of each other, 
and suggest solutions to the problem in dispute, (in 1966, after a 
cease-fire iias reached in the x^jar bctx^een India and Pakistan over Kashmir, 
Premier Kosygin of the Soviet Union convinced the heads of those two 
states to meet to discuss Kashmir. As a result of the agreements reached' 
troops ijere xjithdraxm, prisoners exchanged, and telephone and postal com- 
munications betx-jeen the txro countries x^ere reestablished. Premier 
Kosygin bore considerable ret^ponsibility for these agreements.) 

3. Court decision. A dispute can be brought before the Uorld Court 
for a decision if all parties agree to do sc. (In 1962 The Coxirt awarded 
a small border area to Cambodia and ordered Thaidland to withdraxf its 
police f:rom the area and to return any relics which had been removed 
from an ancient and famous temple in the territory. The orders xiere 
carriexi out. ) 
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C. Change the parties involved. 

1. Ignoring of an uncooperative contender. ^ a g,a,ip of negotiators 
can ijjnore a disruptive cn!itendt.r ai^.d proc^eed on the3.,v oun, expecting the 
dismipter to settle dcim in order to avoid being 3.eft behind. (Thic 
approach va^ behind the United States' policy toward China from 191^0 to 
1971.) 

2. PcriRitting concessions by virtue of the strength of a new negoti- 
ator's partisanship. It is possible to b/ir^ to powei' a percon or political 
party holding a position p.gcinst the opponent eo fJ.rn»ly that domestic opinion 
T«J1 permit concessions. ^President lJ:Ixon hc3.d snch a firm anti-communist 
position that he could recognise Red China, xjhereas Danocratic presidents 
trotild h^V3 lost too in'.ch domestic support hy doing so«) 

3. a:an3j^5 to h3.pher echelons. ^ ^ assumption can be made that 
dlsagre^^merit ccmr^.s from loiicr echelon officers in the advcrsajiy's government. 
Upper echelon officers can then cone to agreenent. (Khnishchev offered 
Eisenhoi:3r an "out" iji the U2 crisis: Bl,me the flights on the CI/..) 

it. PinpointrVng of cooperative officials. Rather than expect.ljig 
an cr;tiro adversary group.* or even an entire adversary national government 
to accept a settlement offer, it can he d3tennin£d xiho can do txhat is wanted 
and an offer csn be mde to hbi (cr them). (Soviet-American conservation of 
fur bearing aeela in the Ihyth Pacific continued through the ups and dcnms 
of the cold uar beoause fish-and-TiiTdlifa officials were the indi,viduals 
acked to cooperate in that conservation crisis.) *^ 

Var:y /vJ^i a t is T> nY ;?,ved 

A. Seek common Jjxte.^^ests to buiJ.d xxpon. 

1. Sunerordinate goa3,s. These are iriclusive purposes that can- 
not be achieved without cooperation among contenders and i^hich offer 
goal-satisfaction for all sides. (During the Cubaii missile cilsisj the 
goal of avoiding nuclear war replaced the goals of removing the missiJ-eo 
frora Cuba and of preventing an American invasion c£ Cuba. The solution - 
the American pnanise not to invade^ providing the missiles were vrf.th- 
drawn - satisfied the earlier, apparently incompatible goals.) 

2. Synergy. " Relationships can be exploited in which the whole 
is greater than the sum of the parts. C'/hen third world countries set 
aside their disagreements and join together on an issue before the UN, 
their political po;jer is greater than it is when th^ act separately. 
Oohcr nations can afford to offend them individually mch more than 
when an offense against one is an offn7:ise against a major section of 
the xTorld. This synergy can be used to enhance the object of the third 
world nations' dispute, e. g.. if thqr are disputing the amount of trade 
ench TdLll have with the Iftiited S hates, tiicy mj.ght vrtn a larger total 
amount of suoh trade if they were to^act together.) 

3» Fractionation of oonfllct% ^ The breaking np of disputes 
into elements that can be settled separately. One purpose of £ractlon- 
ation is to settle agreeable ports of a dispute flr*3t in or^.er to build 
trist for settajjig more difficult parts later* An alternate purpose is 
to Identlfjr those elenients upon ^diich agreement can be reached in order 
to salvage as mooh as possible Arom a dtplcsoatle oonf erence that 
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otherwise night break down t-iith no resiO^ts. (The Test Ban Treaty 
Boc?ired an a^^emexA to avoid atinor^plieric tests tut not ones under- 
grourdn lathoiit the fractionation:.^ no treaty might have been 
oi gnsd. ) ^ !j 

U» Potential agreeaent discu£»sions • * KLscubc what cou3,d 
be agreed, as a px^ef^.oo to attej, pting to arrive at an actaaL decision* 
(Snch discussion at the ON about the Cyprus dispute resxilted in the 
passage of Scciirity Council resolutd.c;ns that led to the policing of 
the cease-fire there. No potrer used its veto during the Security 
Ccimcll meetings tliat foUct/ed these discussions about potential 
agreenent.) 

Correnon means for different ends. Jlion agreement can not 
be secured on the criteria for a good pi^ogram, an acceptable program 
can still be fo^jnd xfiiich ^ilU. be a means f :?r achieving different goals 
of the pajrciee. (The Soviet and -'un rican govei'nmeuts ccp.ld never 
agree on uhat constitutes a proper election, but they dj-d agree at 
Geno-ira in IJ^^U on the prorisions f or an election in Vietnam. The 
American gDa33 had to do Td.th ending the fJght:^-!?^ through familiar, 
"fair" elec'J'.oi'.ul procedures. The So^vlet goals had to do Td.tli exploit- 
ing foreign electora]. procedures to xrin control of tenltory in a sit- 
uation where tlicy Imew their side would be^ victorious.) 

6. Fuir^tior^ analysis of disputes. Deal vi.th the funda- 
mental problems underlying a dlspate rather than coroentrating ex- 
clusively on the iinnediato, syrxptomatic canj^festatioru? of it. Axqr 
disp^ite can be reduced to a confllot over material welfare, statius, 
power, etc. Frequently, altcmat-e, more acceptable ways can be found 
to serve these fanctiuns than the pari'lcular means the contenders 
were quarreling about in the first pOUce. Sometimes these altexnat'e 
x^ys are ones on whj.ch the dispatants can cooperate. (Part of the 
mddle iiAst crisis bolls doufn to the lack of sufficient water and 
how to blame the other Bide for tho lack. A functi<»ial analysis of 

this part of the dispute would lead to an atteiqpt to develop desalin- 

I^im plants for the area so that soffioient water coold be avail- 
able and Boapegoating would be .unneoded. ) 

B. Bring In subjeots unrelated to the object of the dispute. 

1e Package deals. Make a package deal invdving a current 
dispute and an unrelated outstanding dLsagreeroentj one side gets the 
advantage In the current dispute, the o^r side gets the advantage 
in the outstanding disagreement. (That the United States agreed to 
Joint subod^slon to arbitration of damage claims wli^h Mexl.co in 1p23 
probably made the latter mere willing to accept arbit^tion of alleged 
damages arising out of revolutlciiary acts in ifexlco* ^ 

2. Preli)de goals, leaser ^ more easily attalnaULu goals un- 
related to the dispute can be pursued as a basis for closer relations 
that will i»ke It possible to achieve the goal of settling the lax^ 
dispute later. (The prcULam of dlsaxinit$g the Canadlac-Amarican 
firaotler aftw the Hkr of 1812 was not solved until a large nuaft)er ot 
business and personal rdatlonshj^ bad been^estabUshed between ths 
% tiro coon Ivies regarding day-to-day matters* 



III. VaiT 'ftiere Thi ngs are Involved 
A. Integrate or assimlTate* 

22 

1 ^ Foi'ication of a secnrit:' comanitjN Contenders cone to 
exijoy svXficlent value-agreer^eni; so as to drop their defenses against 
each other and to defend agair^t outsiders jointly. The locus of dis- 
pute is changed from the near to the mere distp.nt. (Canadian-American 
integration stands as v,n exanrple*) 

2. The "If you can^t beat 'em, join 'em" technique. Tliis is a 
variant on 1 . The difference is tliat here tbe contenders maintain an 
araed trace, uhereas 5n 1 they have come to trast each other. 
(Soviet- American cooperation during itorld ;fer II was an eiampLe*) 

V^ry ^Jhon T rl ngs are Irc/olved 

A. Postpone resolution of a dispute wliile trying to build trust. 

23 

1. riuiotior^lism. Cornon loyalties ran be b»iilt through 
fiincticnal oi'ganisations. (The Intemrticnal Geopisysical Year, joint 
space exploration., and the Internatlcnal Postal Union have resulted, 
it is hoped, in tarost concemix^s nicre contentic^is matters.) Func- 
tional crganisatit^AS rule cn d3.£p:tes that wore f cnxerly dealt iiith 
politically oi' militarily. 

2. Agreement to dj.sagree for the present. (Etiring '.torld War IT, 
tha ir« S. and the U.S.S.R. tacitly agreed to set aside their ideo- 
logical differeiices.) 

B« Postpone the resolution of a dispute while trying to bui].d disgust. 

!• DLsgust-bivilding.^^ A dispute can be continued urtil one 
or both sides txou3.d rather liquidate it vith all its trouble than 
gain a victory. (It was for this i^eason that France finally allovpd 
the plebiscite ifhich turned the Saar region ever to the Germans •)^'^ 

C. Untie a doubld bind. 

1. Interdependent actions. Things can be done sinultfuieously 
that would othen-rise not happen because each depends upon the 
other's having occurred* (If coimtxy e irlU loan rosouroos to 
country b only if these are used for j^nt development wi-Ui country 
0, the loan and the commitment contracts can both be signed at onco«) 

2. Separation of t?jte ur.acceptable. Things which would be un« 
dcceptab3.e to the parties if they ccciurrod together can be done 
separately. (Oovdrnments that did net iHscognlze each other simed 
the Test Ban Treaty at separate tiiies ard cn separate drafts*) 

V« Vary tjie Reasone Hhy Things Happen 

km Convert the opponent. 

1 • Acceptance of new values. Conversion can be based on an 
acceptance of new values, nob siiaiay on coei'cicn. (When naxvigsmont 
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accepted the right o.C uxiior.fs to exist ?ji the Ooited States^ 
the resiaXtirg j^HireaKsa in mgea raised. pro^*JLtG<» ra^jhsr than 
lOTering then, as feared, "br-ause of the ?.norease in the 
re.s073rces of the coimine?;f? vho W:^jce alt^o vvXon inenbors. The 
asTie p.rincipD.e iaj.ght work 3.r. z'olation to American corporations 
that preeen vLy pay low i^ag-'^s to labcr in other co'untries.) 

2. Acceptance of now gor^ls. l/ays can be found in uhich 
the intrincic goals of one party can bcocnc e::trin9ic goals 
for another party. (Under the sphere of inflxience sycton, one 
power gives up claims of heean^^rgr over nations near its rival. 
Tne rival, developing and policing the nations in its sphere 
of infliience, provides profitalale trading partners for the first 
power. ) 

B. Rationalize your opponent's position. 

27 

1. Rationalisation of a loss. A loss can be rationalised 
x^.th references to your fundam^tal principles, e. g., your XDate«- 
rial gr.in is granted by my sense of justice. (The Saar plebiscite 
was a loss of territory for France, but tras proclaimed by her aa 
being consistent Td.th her ideals of fJ:eedoraO^*^ 

VI. Vnry Hy^r Thint^s are Involved 

A. Change the institutions. 

1. Jtodificatdon of exisWj^g d.nstitutions. (The Common 
Market in 1 967 took over the national prex^ogatives of loakiiig 
rules on worker Immigration. ) 

2. Dstablishmont of new institutions* (Peacekeeping 
forces vere added to the VU.) 

3. Alteration of ^die general system. (The fomatlon of 
the Comon Market and the proposal to fom world gcnreTment are 
exampleis.) 

B. Remove violence trm the contest, but contleme the contest. 

^. !feak-power nonTioXenoe* A lesser power militarily 
and economically brings a greater one to agreement without 
bitterness* (ijsdia secured its independence partly through 
nonviolent resistance. Afterwards England was not an 
eneisy. ) 

2. Great-power nonviolence. A greater power uses non- 
vlo3.eivh tev.bniqvds to prevail over a lesser power without 
bitterness in a situation where a traditional show of force 
xfould be inaxypropriate. (In the late I^UO's Americans wrote 
to Italian x^latlves urging tham %o vote against Comnunist 
candj.date8 in an election. This gesture was Judged to have 
8WV29g the election.) 
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increase ycmr credibility rather than the amount of your offer • 



K The escroTj- system. Ass^ire the adrersarj' that he wn.l 
get T?hat you are offering. (Had President Jchmon put development 
itioney foi^ the Mekong Delta into the i;sian Development Bank ins head 
of dust prcpj.sing it to Woi'bh Vietnarc, that coimtry might have oq 
believed he meant to aid .Indochii^a and cooperated in the venture.) 

Vary procedm^al and substantive approaches. 

31 

1. S'jbstitution of procedure for substance. Kather than 
working for a substantive result, seek the result of a fair and 
acceptable procedure. (The Geneva Convention of ^^^k proposed 
elect5.ons, not a particular govenjaent for Vietnam;) 

2p Avoidance of dangerous precedents.-*^ Rather than working 
for a procedural resixl.t which may set a procedant that is irodesir- 
ablcj, distinguish the substance cf the result from other, similar 
cases whinh may arise. (The American proin3.ss never to "liberate" 
Cuba was lirJced to the removal of the missiles in 1962, and this 
was distiiigiiished from other intervention situations.) 

3. The little boys* cake splitting method. One side divides 
a scaaroe resources the other has first chx>ice« (The U# S. govern- 
ment's 1962 proposal for general and complete disarmament includes 
a provision d5.rccting nations to divide their territory into r.ones, 
of which the international inspection agency could choose for 



]\. Agreement on procedures • Agreeable procedures can be 
established as a preface to agi»eeing on substantive issues. For 
example, in damaga-daiza oasos between two countries, it is often 
agtreed ttiat the matter tiill be setU.ed l*y a domestic ccjirt in the 
defendent country, rather than 1^ an jjitemational tribimal, by dip- 
lomatic negotiation, or by arbitration, (During ^Jorld ^»r II, Peru 
posted bond to obtain the release by the United States of a ship for 
which Peru claimed inmtunil^. The bond Xiras not returnedn Peru took 
the case throu^ Merican cotxrts and recovered on its bond (iSc, 
Parte RepiiKl lc of ^ru 3l8 U.S. 578 (I9ii3)).^ 

5. Agreement to violate an agreenant.-^^ Contenders can est- 
ablish an agreement tJb^ plan to violate in substance while holding 
to the form. This approach is particularly useful if governments 
hold in conmon t^he willingness to break an agreement, but the pub- 
lic in each country involved does not^ (Probably one of the factors 
that made it possible to end the Korean IJar was tho inclusion of an 
article in the Panm^njom Ax^nistice recommending a conferex^e for 
Hhe peaceful settlement of the Korean question, etc.'' This langu- 
age refcsrred to the Gteneral Assmbly rasolutionn calling for free 
elections to reunite the country # The article poi^tuatod the form 
of the resolution, and, indeed, the negotiators are still meeting 
at Fanmunjon. However, they doubtless have no intention of abidJjng 
by the substance of the artldle and holding an election. 




Use an effective group dynajnics eyotem. 

1. A neuuval person chairs neckings of adversaries • He stnimari7.es 
the sense of the j?ioeting, accepts corrections or dissents, but never 
trj^es a vote. (Hamarskjold chaired meetings of Americans and Soviets^ 
cr/ncerning atoms for peace th^.s va;^^. Disserts were never registered.)-'' 

2. Controlled comnninicaticr,.-^^ Socia3. scientists meet iri.tii adver- 
saries, not, ostensibly, to settle the conCict but to find solutions to 
tuvJerlying problems behind it. Elarang is discouraged, nd.cpercepticn 
social psychology experiments are described, the conflict is treated 
abstractly, and sinrfJar hi.storical conflicts are described. (A partial 
solution (unspecified) to the Cyprus conflict occurred after controlled 
communication was used with diplonatn fi-om the London embassies of 
Cyprus, Gi'eece, and Turkey.)-^" 

3. luternational encounter grov.p. An encounter group among 
statesmen or political scientists frcr. disputing nations can be formed, 
delib%*ate3.y, or after the dispute has cons up of its OTjn accord, an 
£5;Toeable solution can be sought. (PoD.itical scientists from Etliiopia 
and Somalia decided upon tJie propoa^j. to malce dispited territory into a 
ternporaiy neutral sone tmtil new regimes came to po^-7er in the ccanpoting 
countries ulio could more roadii.y negotiate a pernianent settlement. )^ ' 

P. Help the opponent save face. 

1 . Effective timing to save face. A time can be found for an 
opponent to take a deoired action trithout losing face. (Kammarskjold 
ccuvj^oed the Chiiiese to release soae -American flyers as a gesture 
toiTOrd Tjorld peace - after American demands had died down, enabling 
the Chinese to avoid the loss of face involved in giving in to 
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